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The CBJJi32^MN (Sweden): I declare open the for-ty-^i^^^ meeting of the 
Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarr.ianient* 

]v:r> DBAN (United States of L::ierica) j After the events of yesterday it 
seemed to me that it would be preferable if vre ivent back to cur work on general 
and complete disarmament^ and I propose this morning to attenipt to answer the 
questions on that subject which v/ere asked at our fortieth meeting on 21 May by 
the representative of the United Arab Zepublic, I/'r. Hassan* ^"e are very grateful 
indeed that he shared his thinking with us on some of the fundamental problems 
before the Conference and that he raised searching questions worthy of our • 
continuing attention not only at this meeting but also at later points in the 
Conference, a^. our further studies and further developments here in our discussions 
enable us to deal in greater depth with the problems posed* 

The penetrating questions raised by Mr, Barrington of Burma during the same 
meeting and by Mr, Edberg of Sweden on an earlier occasion will likewise require 
further cpnsideration at a later date, l/h/- statement of ; today, I am. afraid, will 
in itself be too. long ^ so I hope to reply at a later meeting to the questions put 
by Mr, Barrington . and Mr, Edberg — indeed, we have already given some preliminary 
answers to some of Mr. Edberg 's questions* 

I should like now to give such preliminary replies to the questions ra.ised by 
the representatives of the United Arab Republic and of Burma. I should also like 
to touch today upon at least some of the interesting recent interventions of the 
representatives of Brazil .and India, I should like to begin mth the limportejit 
series of questions ra^ised by the representative of the United Arab Republic. 

Mr, liassan^s first two questions, if I interpret then correctly, are addressed 
to the Soviet Union. His third question (SNDC/PV,4C, p«23) is, if. I may 
r>araphrase and condense it. slightly, as follows: Because of numerical differences 
in each side^s inventory of delivery vehicles, might not a level of 70 per cent 
retained arms at the , end of stage I of the United States treaty . outline aggravate 
imbalance by accenting differences near the dangerous minimum safety line or 
second-strike capability? 
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That is a very pertinent question. The United States considers this question 
of a second-strike capability to be a valid and important one. But, as I am sure 
all members Imew, the United States, because of its traditions, its moral standards 
and its constitutional system., under v/hich only our Congress can declare war, is not 
a first-strike nation. I repeat: the United States is not a first-strike nation. 
Fe do not believe in a pre-emptive attack, nuclear or otherwise. ^:.'e do not 
believe in initiating a nuclear war. I think that the position of the United 
States Government with respect to the non-transfer of fissionable materials and of 
nuclear weapons is well known. ¥e have therefore given this first question of 
Mr. Hassan's very serious consideration. This consideration vfas, of course part 
of the thorough and detailed analysis of the present military situation which the 
United States made in the process of preparing its draft treaty outline (MDC/3C). 

In the course of its study the United States concluded that in the first stage 
of disarmament, when all militarily significant States will not necessarily be 
parties to the treaty — and in using these words the United States thought it 
was advancing, not retarding, the possibility for general and complete disarmament ~ 
end when the international machinery to settle disputes and to maintain the peace;: 
apparently will not be substantially stronger than today, the United States will be 
willing and prepared to go into disarsaaent only as far as it can do so safely,.; 
mthout jeopardizing the peace. Thus, in the first stage the United States would 
not be prepared to go beyond the point which yrould jeopardize either its second- 
strike capability — I emphasize " second- strike capability" — or the strength of 
other components of military power required for the fulfilment of its 
responsibilities. 

'?e brought together in panels sone of our ablest military and political 
science experts, and in the light of their most thorough studies the United States 
concluded that a 30 per cent across-the-board reduction in armaaents would be 
consonant with these requirements in the first stage and with the concept of a 
balanced three-stage disarmament process. 

Now let me turn for a moment to the second stage. As far as the second stage 
is concerned, the United States would be prepared to make a 50 per cent reduction 
in the armaments remaining after stage I, in line with an across-the-board cut 
affecting both the first-strike capability and the other components of military 
power of all militarily significant States. 
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As far as the military situation of the Soviet Union is concerned, our knowledge 
is of course incomplete and our estimates are subject to constant reconsideration. 
Cur ability to formulate proposals is hampered to a certain extent by the very- 
factor that Ivlr. Zorin has brought up here so many times — the preoccupation of the 
Soviet Union with secrecy. However^ our best present estimate is that while the 
Soviet Union,; if. it so wished, could in a nuclear exchange cause the gravest damage 
to the United States and its population, the Soviet Union does not possess at this 
time either the first- or the second-strike capability to destroy the United States. 
If, however, this estimate should prove to be incorrect and the Soviet Union does 
in fact have nuclear strength equal or superior to cur own and missiles pouring cut 
of its factories like sausages, as has sometimes been claimed by Mr* iQirushchev, 
then the fSoviet. Union could not claim any inequity in percentage reductions. 

In any event, we. believe that the approach of across'-the-board percentage 
reductions safeguards the most important .principle of balance and is consistent 
with the idea of disarmament in three balanced and progressive stages, with the 
amount of disarmament increasing in each stage until one arrives at general and 
complete disarm„ament at the end of stage III. Moreover, by reducing in • 
percentages, . the two sides approach equality more closely with each percentage 
reduQtion. in .those categories of armaments where there might have been some •■ 
difference in strength at the beginning. I think that is a very important point. 

On the other hp.nd, we regard our proposals for a 30 per cent cut across the 
board as a norm rather than as an invariable requirement, and we 'vould be willing 
to examine objectively any data or any case presented as to any inequities that 
night be involved in particular instances. It is' not our lourpose in presenting our 
plan on general and comxolete disarmaiv:eht either to create or to. maintain inequities^ 
lie believe in the principle of balanced and equitable disarmament in the various 
stages. 

The fourth question raised by the representative of the United Arab Republic 
dealt with the problem of so-called foreign bases. The United States draft treaty 
outline provides for the reduction and elimination of all bases, whether foreign or 
domestic, as the disarm-am.ent process progresses* as I have already pointed out on 
a number of occasions, it is quite apparent that as armaments and armed forces are 
reduced the number of military bases now required by States to i^rovide logistic 
support for them -will also di-iinish. 
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¥ith respect to the first stage, we believe that tae United States draft 
treaty outline meets whatever legitinate concerns the Soviet Union night have in 
this regard, since even in the first stage the United States plan provides for a 
30 per cent reduction in intermediate -range ballistic missiles, which by virtue 
of their specification, ™ the fact that they are in the internociate range — are 
stationed for the most part outside the continental United States^ as well as 
for a reduction in intercontinental ballistic missiles, v/hich r.iay be stationed 
within the United States* The intermediate -range ballistic missiles are, for 
the. most part, stationed outside the continental United States e^nc. the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles are, for the most part, stationed v/ithin the 
United States* 

The United States treaty outline also specifically requires proportional 
reductions . in fixed launching pads and all other categories of armaments which 
can be located at so-called foreign bases. As members know, these foreign bases 
exist by treaty or other r.rrangements vrorked out with the country where the bases 
are located <, 

In connexion with his question on bases, the representative of the United 
Arab Republic touched upon the possibility, at least, of devising some arrangemer^ts 
for redeployment of forces of the tv7o sides so as to provide for their withdrawal 
from points of friction. We are happy to note that the representative of the 
United Arab Rexoublic recognizes the geographic and strategic factors involved 
in any such arrangement. If one looks at a global map — preferably not a 
flat Iv^rcator projection ™ one will see that the United States ±s separated from 
its allies hy at least three vast oceans and hy vast air spaces. Therefore, the 
time and space factors mentioned by the representative of the Uiiited Arab Republic 
are of vital importance in the defence arrangements of the vfestern Alliance. On 
the other hand, if one looks at a global map of the Soviet Union and its allies, 
one will see that they form a very large cluster or land mass of contiguous States, 
which makes it possible for the Soviet Uiiion to rely on internal means of 
coimunication and to redeploy its forces as it sees fit within either a very short 
period of time or a relatively short period of time • 

Members are well avmre, I am sure, that it takes a very long time to 
establish and to staff a forei^^ base. If these foreign bases are given up, it 
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is not as easy to re-sstablish them as it is to move around in the same contiguous 
land mass. Thus, any wiLthdrawal^ even a limited one^ on the Western side from 
what might be regarded as points cf friction woi\ld be of far greater military 
value to the Soviet Union„ 

In this connexion, I should like to note that the Soviet Union has been 
advancing various KchemeE aimed a.t the withdrawal of Western forces without ever 
objectively and roaiinticaJ ly evaluating or discussing the factor of equivalence 
which was so rightly recognized Dy the ropresentativo of the United Arab Republic. 
The geographical location of the United States and its allies as compared with the 
geographical location of the Soviet Union and its allies is a matter of tremendous 
military importance which must not be overlooked in any programme of general and 
complete disarmament, 

¥ith further reference to Hr. Hassan's question, the United States believes 
that additional complexities of a truly major extent vrould be introduced into our 
negotiations if questions of deployment of forces were added to those of levels 
of armaments as suggestions requiring treaty agreement. 

In speaking of the problem of the elimination of the means of delivery, 
the representative of the United Arab Republic referred to the Soviet proposal 
for the elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage. He then 
said that he was : 

"... familiar with past projects which did not provide for total destruction 
of all means of delivery from stage I. Instead, those projects had 
envisaged their gradtial abolition.'' (3NDC /PV.40, p. 14 ) 

At our forty-first plena.ry meeting the ropresenxative of the Soviet Union 
responded to this remark by Mr, Hassan with the following statement : 

"Mr. Hassan, the United Arab Ecpubiic representative, speaking about the 
desirability of making efforts to resolve differences, in particular concerning 
the elimination of the means of delivering nuclear weapons, pointed out that 
past project- of the siderj provided for the gradual abolition of these means 
of delivery, I have to make the following correction -. the Soviet Union 
has not put forward such a proposal. As for the United States proposals, 
which, incidentally, the United States representative mentioned at one of our 
meetings, their real meaning was not the gradual elimination of the means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons but the establishment of control over them. " 
( gilPg/y'^^41, p. 45-46) 
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i refer ny Soviet colleague- to the Declaration of the Soviet G-overnment on 
General and Conplete Disarmament, dated 19 September 1959* This plan called in the 
first stage^ f ors ■ • 

"The reduction of armaments and military equipment at the disposal of the armed 
forces of States to the extent necessary to ensure that the remaining quantity 
of armaments corresponds to the level fixed for the armed forces.'* 
( a/4219> pa4 ) 
. This Soviet plan also called for '* the destruction of air force equipment'^ and 
"missiles** in the third stage, presumably including all those nuclear delivery 
vehicles which had not been eliminated by the first-stage measure quoted above • 

Further, it is interesting to note that this 1959 plan also provided for the 
elimination of foreign military bases in the second stage and of nuclear weapons in 
the third stage. ■ ' 

I also Tfish to point out to ay' Soviet colleague that the United States plan of 
25 September 1961 (ENDC/6) provided for the reduction of an agreed number of 
strategic nuclear weapon delivery vehicles in the first .stage, for further 
reductions in. nuclear weapon delivery vehicles in the second sta.ge, and for the 
completion- of the programme of general and complete disarmament in the third stage, 
to the point where States would retain only those non-nuclear armaments required for 
the purpose of maintaining internal order. 

The fifth question put by Mr. riassan was the fallowings If the proposal for 
the destruction of all means of delivery in the first stage were to be accepted, 
would this not leave all foreign bases without nuclear delivery weapons, and, 
therefore, would not those bases represent less of a threat than they do now? 

Again I presume that this question was addressed primarily to the delegation 
of the Soviet Union. ...Nevertheless, I should like to state, in answer to this 
fifth question, that this -vfould be the logical result of the Soviet proposal, and 
that consequently elimination of the so-.c ailed foreign bases in the first stage is 
a superfluous requirement even under the Soviet plan. 

The sixth question of the representative of the United Are.b Republic relates to 
the idea underlying the United States pi"oposal for reduction of means' of delivery by 
a specific 30 per cento In this connexion he wondered whether in view of the West's 
requiremionts for inspection .of the rot.ained vehicles, or those remaining hidden, any 
thought had been given to the reduction of delivery vehicles hy an agreed number. 
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The United States believes that as a general premise the importance of verifying 
the arms retained increases as cuts in armaments gxoYr deeper, 

•In this connexion v;e note that i6r. Hassan's question a^lso seerns to recognize 
this premise — nai-nely^ thcat the importance of verifying the arms retained 
increases as cuts in armarients groYi deeper — and that our vie^fs coincide with 
those expressed by the representative of Nigei'ia; Mr. Atta, at our thirty-first 
plenary meeting when he said: 

''If v;.e destroy a very sriiail percentage of arms, say 5 per cent each 3''ear, I 
aiTi prepared to a,ccept the arguraent that there v/ill be no point in verifying 
what remains. As soon as v;e be^.in to destroy a significant percentage j 
however^ \vha.t remains becomes very importan.t. In w.y opixiion, a 3C to 40 
per cent cut is sucli a significant figure." ( Ei\^DC/?^V, 31 , P > 9 ) 
The United States has te.ken this basic factor into account in developing ideas for 
possible methods of verification which Tvould expand as diseaT.iamient progressed and 
reductions becam.e more significant, 

•The United States treaty outline contains a suggestion fcr such verification 
in the form of progressive zonal inspection^ rlowever^ while we recognize that 
the significance of the levels of armam.ents retained increases a.s grea^ter cuts are 
effected^ we also believe that in areas such as that of strategic nuclesir delivery 
vehicles^ where the nu-mber of arriam.ents is relatively small ^ even at the beginning 
of the process of reduction^ and where the destructive ca.pacity is indeed very 
great^ the levels of armaments retained in this category are im.portant from the 
very beginning. Therefore the United States believes that rega,rdless of whether 
reductions are effected by agreed numibers or percentages in such sensitive areas, 
the point is reached voj-y soon where som;e assurance is needed that the weapons 
destroyed are not re]pliicQd and that no armaments are in fact concealed. 

The United States treaty outline provides in the first part of the first year 
of stage I for a 10 per cent reduction of delivery vehicles before any inspection 
for the remainder begins. This, we believe;, is in effect very close to what 
mr, Kassan has suggested^ that is,, the first reduction would be subject to 
verification only as far as the armxam.onts to be destroyed were concerned and there 
would be no verification of remaining armam.ents mitil after the reduction had been 
m:ade* , This is a very imiportant observation. 
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However, the United States view is tliat in this extremely vital area of 
national security a 10 per cent cut is a very significant one. and therefore the 
United Sta^tes believes it could not be^^^in .reductions at all vrithout a specific 
ccrin^itnent that there Y/ili be some arrangement; perhaps such as the suggested 
progressive zonal insT:)ection — or a better systen, if 03?-e can be found — - to verify 
the levels retained by the time the 10 ^e'x cent reduction has heen effected. 

In his seventh, question l/b: . Kassan enquired how the United States defined the 
full measure of control considered necessary for ending the production of fissionable 
materials for use in weapons in the first stage. Our answer is this. The cut-off 
of the production of fissionable materials for w^eapons purposes would require two 
types of verification: firstj, the verification of oho closing or conversion of 
declared production facilities and the nonitcring of declared facilities that 
continue production for peaceful purposes; and second, insjoection such as the 
progressive zonal pla,n to give assurance that no clandestine facilities are 
nainte.ined . 

'^Thile the United States believes that there should be a.n appropriate correlation 
between the degree of discarnanent and the degreo of inspection with regard to 
overall territorial inspection for clandestine facilities and a^greed levels of 
r.rmamehts to be retained; it also believes that this principle in no way affects 
the requirement for specific inspection arrangements with respect to agreed 
reductions of armaments and restrictions on declared production facilities involved 
in the disarmament program^^.e^ 

Thus in the ce.se of the cut-off all declared facilities for the production 
of fissionable materials for weapons purposes v/ould be subject to inspection to 
ensure that the obligations had been implemented. However^ the United States 
\7as prepared in the past and is still prep^vred today to devise arrangements 
which would initially minimize this requirem.ent, perhaps through such techniques 
as the plant -by --pi ant shutdown of production facilities proposed hy the United States 
in 1960. 

Ls to inspection to ensure that no clandestine facilities are retained^ the 
United States would be prepared to rely on such methods of verification as the 
suggested progressive zonal inspection system or any other system Vi^hich we can 
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ao'rec is better. I should like again to :::ake it clear that wo have studied the 
•progressive zonal inspection systen and believe it has possibilities, but we are 
in no sense wedded to it if it can be improved upon or if a better systen can be 
devised. 

The eighth question of the representative of the United Ara,b Republic involves 
the v.'-ay in v/hich \re envisa^ge the application of control to our proposal for a^ 
prohibition on the transfer of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear Powers, and on 
assistance to such Powers in manufacturing nuclear weapons. Let me r:iake it clear 
that the United States believes that this question of non-diffusion can best be 
treated through an across-the-board effort at nuclear containment and reduction of 
the nuclear threat. Cur treaty outline, in secticn C of stage I, provides an 
aggregation of measures which would be helpful in preventing the proliferation of 
national nuclear capabilities (EInIDC/30, pp. 8-IO). 

Taken in this broader context it seems to us that the various measures of 
control required would, so to speak, complement ea,ch other, to provide what might 
be termed a system of collateral safeguards. For example, an inspection system 
br.sed on proposed International Atomic Energy Agency safeguards on the transfer 
between countries of fissionable material for iDeaceful purposes would provide ways 
of dealing with this problem. So, too, would experience in implementing an. 
agreement on a cut-off in the production of fissionable materials for w^eapons purposes, 
as well as on the transfer of agreed quantities to non-v/eapons purposes. 

'i^e believe that this problem can be most effectively solved through action 
aimed not at one isolated issue but at the nuclear • complex as a whole, and 
consequently we ha^ve not attempted to work out specific inspection requirements 
for dealing with non-transfer apart from the other measures with 77hich it is 
interrelated in our outline. But again we would be m.ost happy to receive suggestions 
on this point. 

I should now like to turn to the ninth question. The representative of the 
United Arab Republic v/as also interested in receiving additional inform.ation 
regarding the exact nature and purpose of the committee of scientific experts 
to study the reduction and elim.ination of stockpiles of nuclear weapons in the 
first stage and the obligation of States towards that committee. Hr. Hassan 
thought such studies might j)^ofitably begin now so that the results would be 
available well before the time of the signature of the treaty. 
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The United States delegation agrees with lYir. Hassan that a study of these 
matters now would be useful. As I have said here as recently as the day before 
yesterday, treaty provisions on these critical matters must be as detailed and 
as explicit as possible, and they must be worked out before the treaty is signed • 
Consequently a thorough technical assessment of the situation vn.ll be required 
before the treaty can be signed. Anything that could be done to expedite this 
work would meet with our approval. 

Now exactly what the scientific experts should be asked to do is something 
which must be v/orked out very carefully. By way of illustration, however, let 
me mention a few of the areas the scientific experts might explor3. They might 
consider the various ways and means' for storing nuclear weapons, methods for 
detection of the presence of nuclear weapons, and the extent to whi ^ii industrial 
activity might serve as an index to clandestine weapons production. 

Let me add that it would be the intention of the United States to carry out 
in complete good faith whatever agreement we reach on the basis of the experts^ 
findings, provided, of course, that other parties do the same. Here again the 
main point is to get as much technical background as we can in order to facilitate 
the practical processes that must Accompany the implementation of disarmament, 
for disarmament consists not only of theory but of practice. As the representative 
of Ca,nada, m:. Burns, reminded us on ^/londay, the important consideration is to 
work out what is practical, by which is meant the feasible and the effective. 

The tenth question asked by Mr. Hassan was how the veto would operate in the 
council of the international disarmament organization. In my statement last 
Friday (ENDC/PV.42) I mentioned some of the reasons why we were concerned about 
the Soviet position. I pointed out that -vre objected to the Soviet proposal 
permitting an indirect veto through a troika — the so-called three-way 
arrangement — and a direct veto through reference to the Security Council. Let 
mo make it clear that our objection is not to the basic concept of a veto over 
transition. Y/hat we object to in the Soviet draft is the power that this would 
give to the Soviet bloc to veto, and indeed frustrate, the implementation of other 
provisions of the treaty, including the verification and peace--I'r.eeping measures. 

As members know, the United States is not a member of a bloc, and the 
United States, as practice has proved and as anyone can see in the records, does 
not always vote as do its allies; nor does the United States expect its allies 
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c-.lYrays to vote with it. But, according to niy research, the Soviet bloc almost 
in^/aribaly votes as a unit. Under the Soviet plan, the United States, as a single 
Government, would not have the same poYfor of veto, or power to frustrate, on these 
im-)ortant measures as Y/ould the Soviet bloc voting as a whole. :;?his is a very 
important distinction which' must be carefully noted . 

¥ith respect to the question whether the United States docs not likewise 
-Dotentitilly benefit from the veto right on transition from stage to stage in the 
United States draft plan, our position is clear, We do consider that a mutual 
veto on transition simply recognizes the hard facts of security requirem^ents in 
the present world. So far we have been unable to find any way of overlooking 
these hard facts. Such a condition for transition provides, further, a means of 
assuring fulfilment of solemn treaty commitments and, in cur judgm.ent, this is as 
imncrtant to the Soviet Union as it is to the United States. 

The representative of India, Mr. Lall, apparently sympathized with this point 
of view, although, referring to an informal suggestion he had previously made, he 
said that there m.ay well be ways of dealing with the transitional stage "without 
involving the Security Council and the large element of unanim.ity which the Charter 
of the United Nations prescribes for decisions of substance in the Security 
Council''. (SIIDC/PY.40 vA6j lor. Lell's idea, which seems to my delegation to be 
most worthy of study, is that, provided the United States and the Soviet Union can 
m.ake an agreed recommendation, the control council should take a vote on the 
ciuestion whether we should proceed to the subsequent stage in our general and 
com:plete disarmament programme. 

In the same connexion, Kr. Hassan very pertinently vfondered Tfhether the 
United States had possibly not changed its views in suggesting that e.t some point 
the Security CouJicil could be called upon in regard to determ.inations relating 
to the transition process. 

in our plan of 25 September 1961, which was laid before the General Assembly 
of the United Na^tions by President Kennedy and forms the basis of the draft treaty 
outline we have submitted here, it was stated: "The IDO" .(international Disarm.ament 
Organization)" shall ... determine the transition from one stage to the next" 
(giEC/6, p. 3)^ But this language did not preclude a.n appeal to the Security 
Council from the international disarmament organization's determination on 
transition. Gur treaty outline provides for a review by the international 
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disarmament organizatiorJ s council of the situation respecting trr.nsition. This 
reviev/ would be for the purpose of deter:.::inine whether all under taliinrs to be. 
carried out in sta^e I had in fact been carried out, whether all preparations 
required for sta£,e II had been nade, and whether all militarily significant States 
had become parties to the treaty (EiDC/3®, :d.19)* If one of the permanent members 
of the control council of the internati::ual disartr^anent organization decided that 
these conditions had not been met, then transition iiiirht be delayed for as much 
as but no longer than three months. At the end of this time, if the member 
remained ujisatisfied, it could appeal to the Security Council of the United Nations 
for a final determination. All of this is nothin^^- more than a more detailed 
elaboration in treaty form of our plan of 25 September 1961, 

In his eleventh question, ^ir. Hassan adverted to an important problem, when; .he 
raised the point regardinr; the possibility of some change in weapons inventory 
during stage I of the United States outline, and he asked v/hethor this change 
would have to be made kno^m in the light of the obvious factors of mutual 
confidence involved. I dealt with this problem in my statement here on 25 AT)ril. 
At that time, after noting that the production which will, be permitted during " 
stage I should be quite small, I said it would bes 

".♦.unrealistic to expect that, this production will be spread 
proportionately over all types of armaments in each category. For 
this reason it is to be expected, that the continued production in 
stage I, even though- it may be small, v/ill change to .som,e degree 
the proportion of the various types within each category." 
( EI^C/W.27. D.9) 

However, v/e blieve that the im.portant point to bear in mind is that there 
must be a net reduction. In other words, under the lAiited States treaty outline 
any production vrhich is permitted in a categor37- m.ust be compensated by the 
destruction of sufficient additione.l armaments in that category to ensure that the 
30 per cent, reduction in. that category is m^aintained. Moreover, the criterion of 
destructive capability has been proposed as a safeguard against substitution of " 
more destructive weapons for these destroyed. So while we proposed the criterion 
of destructive capability only with respect to two categories, that is, armed .. combat 
aircraft having an empty weight of 15,000 kilogrammes or greater and missiles having 
a range of 300 kilcm.etres or greater^ ytq rem.ai4 ready, as we have said, to . consider 
the criterion of destructive capability for application to other categories. 
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Finally, the United States outline provides for verification by the 
international disarmament organization cf the . production limitations we have 
proposed. This means that changes in each party ^s mix of weapons v/ould be known 
to all concerned. 

The representative of Burma, rir* Barrington, in his interesting statement on 
21 May (El©C/Py'.40) raised another question on which I should like to comment* As 
I understood him, in seeking for some means to break what, he termed ^'the deadlock on 
control" he suggested that both the Soviet and United States forms of control might 
be used in the disarmament treaty. Lire Barrington's thought was that if the 
United States were to accept the Soviet form of control for stage I, then in. 
stage II the Soviet Union should accept a form of verification that would give 
reasonable assurance that agreed levels of remaining armaments were not being 
exceeded, }Jb:. Barrington's premise being that during ..the early stages of disarmament, 
before a significant cut in armaments had heen attained, the same kind of assurances 
Y/ith regard to remaining armaments might not be necessary. This is a very pertinent 
observation. This would naturally mean that the proposals within each stage would 
have to conform to the controls envisaged, for, as I^. Barring-fcon observed, the 
linli between disarmament and control is. "unbreakable. 

As I have already pointed out in my reply to one ..of >/ir. Hassan* s questions, 
the United States believes that small , reductions in armaments v/ould involve lesser 
risks. Therefore, verification of the -levels of armaments to be retained might 
not be essential, at least initially, in such cases. However, v^e also believe 
that the first stage of any disarmament programme should involve significant 
reductions, and the United States draft treaty outline does in fact provide for 
such significant reductions. 

On the other hand, following Ivir. Barringi^on* s concept, if we v;ere to accept 
the Soviet concept of verification for the entire first stage, it vrould seem to 
us that that might mean that the reductions in that stage would have to be very 
limited and this, of course, would not be conducive to the rapid progress in 
general and complete disarmament which v/e all desire. In a sense, we have already 
accepted Mr^ Barrington^s suggestion in our proposal for the first step 10 per cent 
reduction of arms in the first year. But, as I have indicated, it is our present 
estimate, at least, that the risks tend to become so much greater after the first 
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10 per cent stop lias been tahen that it Arould not be wise to continue reducing 
without verification of retained levels- This is, however, a very interesting 
sujjgostion, and Y/e will of course give continued study and consideration to this 
problem o We thank io:. Barrington for his suggestion- 

At our thirty-ninth meeting the representative of Brazil suggested 
(Ein)C/PV-39, -0.20) -— I use the word »' suggested^' because he explicitly refrained 
fron making a proposal — that we begin here to study the technical aspects of 
verification with a view to seeing whether the progressive zonal inspection system, 
or some other system, night form the basis for negotiation- Tfe welcome this 
suggestion and we think it useful- I have indicated our willingness to begin 
technical studies of various aspects of the verification problem before stage I. 
l-'he United States is prepared to participate in an expert studsy ox the verification 
-oroblem at an agrreed date when the necesse.ry preparations for such a study can be 
completed- lie agree that the provisions concerning verification should be as 
explicit as possible, and for that reason we believe that a technical assessment 
ox the situation v/ill be urgently required before a treaty is sig^ned- 

Let me also refer to the most interesting intervention of the representative 
of India at our fortieth meeting (E!roC/W-40, r>D-46 et seq - ) . Ke agreed with 
cur concept that as arms reductions increase there should be a progressive increase 
of the coverage of inspection in each couiitry- He then referred to a method 
other than progressive zonal inspection v/hich might make this possible. % 
delegation would be very interested to hear more details about this proposal. As 
I have said several times, we have spent a great deal of time ^md. study on 
-:)rogressive zonal inspection, but we put it forward as an example, and we are sure 
that there must be other ways of accomplishing the end we all seek, which is to 
■orovide assurance to each State that other States are carrying cut their obligations, 
and yet to avoid any tlireat to the real security of States resulting from the 
verification arra^ngements- 

Ijb:. Lall also referred to the provision of the Soviet draft treaty which 
appears to provide a right of inspection to all atomic energy plants (ibido, p.47). 
On 28 May I dealt with these provisionsj^ and with the interpretation of them made 
hy our Soviet colleague. It would be a very hopeful sign indeed if they had the 
meaning Lir- Lall gave them but I believe Y/e must await the detailed answers of the 
Soviet representative to our questions, before we kjiow whether this is true. 
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In concljision, may I say that niy delegation ^'reatly appreciates the questions 
raised by the various representatives in connexion with the problems before us* 
In giving our answers — which I am afraid have been somewhat leng-thy and 
detailed ~ v/e have attempted to be as forthright and concise as possible. We 
hope that these answers will be helpful. If the representatives who asked the 
questions wish further clarification, or if they feel that we have not completely 
answered their questions, we will be only too glad to give any additional information 
at our disposal. \7e believe that serious discussions of this type can only 
further our work here on general and complete disarmament, which is the primary 
purpose of this Conference^ and v/e believe that such discussions are in keeping 
with the spirit of earnest negotiation which I am sure all of us wish to see 
prevail at our Conference, in order that we ma.y expedite our work on a draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament. 

Ivir . HASZKOWSKI .( Po land ) (tran slation from French) ; The deliberations 
on the measures ±n the second stage bring us. to the substance of the problem 
of disarmament, nam.ely, the question of eliminating nuclear and thermonuclear 
Yreapons and all kinds of weapons of mass destruction. 

The characteristic feature of our time is that any real disarmament 
programme must be based on the elimination of nuclear v/eapons. In the work of 
our Conference that is the criterion, the acid test, as it were, of the realism 
and value of the two plans - the Soviet and the ianerican. 

The draft treaty proposed by the Soviet Union provides for the implementation 
of this condition in a consistent manner by the neutralization of nuclear weapons 
in the first stage and the complete destruction of all stocks. of these weapons 
and the total cessation of their production in the second stage. In the 
United States plan, this question is dealt with quite differently: the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons is very remote and, it must be added, is an 
uncertain prospect, in no way guaranteed. 

The United States, v/hich has recognized the need to introduce into its plan 
the gradual elimination of nuclear weapons beginning iii stage II, persists in its 
old idea of retaining those weapons with all their accessories until the end 
of the disarmament process. 
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We have ?.lready shovra, when discussing the elimination of nuclear weapon 
vehicles^ that the main obstacle to agreement is the approach to the question 
of removing the danger of a nuclear v/ar* The difference betvreen the two concepts 
of disarmament is sho^TO even more clearly by an examination of the proposals of 
the Darties for eliminating nuclear Y/eapons £^nd other v/eapons of mass destruction, 
Tae draft treaty submitted hy the Soviet Union provides, in articles 22 and 23, 
that after a period of fifteen months from the entry into force of the treaty, 
that is to say after the implementation of the first stage, States shall proceed 
to eliminate nuclear weapons, irrespective of kind, type and destructive power from 
the equipment of their armed forces; to destroy all depots and installations for 
the storage of nuclear weapons; to convert fissionable mr.terials contained in 
nuclear weapons to peaceful uses; to stop all production of new nuclear weapons 
and fissionable materials for military purposes; to convert to peaceful uses the 
reserves of fissionable materials intended for the manufacture of nuclear weapons; 
and to destroy all chemical, biological and radiological weapons, together with 
the installations and equipment for their use. This measure will be accompanied 
oy cessation of the production of weapons of these types. Lastly^ States will 
entirely eliminate or convert to peaceful uses industrial enterp^rises engaged in 
the production of Y/eapons of mass destruction. 

In his statement of 25 May.I^/lr, Dean, the representative of the United States, 
described these m.easures, and the tote.l elimination of delivery vehicles for 
nuclear vehicles during the first stage, as Draconian proposals. We agree. These 
Y/ould indeed be Draconian measures, but measures against the greatest of evils — 
against war and aga^inst those forces Y/hich aim to unleash it. It is, precisely, 
thanl^.s to these measures tha.t rather loss than three years after the disarmament 
treaty' come into force the world v/ould be freed from nuclear wea^pons and all other 
Y/eapons of mass destruction, and from all m.eans of delivering nuclear weapons, 
including rockets. 

Thus, if the measures provided for in the first two' stages of disarmament 
under the Soviet plan were carried out, the possibility of a nuclear war and of 
a surprise attack with weapons, of mass destruction would be entirely eliminated 
in scarcely three years. At the same time, the possibility of Y/aging war with 
conventional weapons v/ould be considerably restricted • 
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In this. connexion, I should like to state my opinion on the argument often 
repeated in statements by representatives of the Yfestern Powers tho.t the Soviet 
plan for general and complete disarmament^ in placing the main emphasis on the 
danger of a nuclear \7ar conducted with the aid of delivery vehicles, underestimates 
the chances of an outbreak of war with conventional armaments* 

The United States representative even referred to the fact thci^t sitting round 
this table are delegations of countries which suffered heavy losses during the first 
and second l^orld ¥arc, vmich were fought with conventional armaments. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Polish people were among those who suffered most 
terribly as a result of these two v/arso But it is precisely for that reason that 
we a,re fighting so passionately aga^inst any repetition of such a tragedy* It is 
therefore logical a,nd understandable that v/e should be fighting above all against 
the most horrible threat of todays the use of nut^lear weapons. 

Now, how can it be argued that by depriving the hydra of war of its most^ 
dangerous weapon we are weakening the attempts to render it harmless? ¥e are doing 
exactly the opposite* ¥e know that the strategy of the modern armies of the 
Powers which are of decisive importance in the world is based on the nuclear weapon. 
It is precisely this weapon which, if it was used, would plunge manliind into a hell 
of suffering indescribably more atrocious than that brought about by the two 
previous wars* 

l/ioreover, it should be emphasized that it is not in order to freeze the 
level of conventional armaments that the Soviet '■olan "orovides for the elimination 
of nuclear weapons^ for a large simultaneous reduction in armed forces and 
conventional arma^ments provided for in this plan would also reduce the possibility 
of waging war with those means. 

An examination of the principles of the American plan sho'v/s that a '-reduction 
of the means of delivering nuclear weapons by 35 per cent in all, and a'- similar - 
reduction in conventional armaments, would take place during the three years of 
stage II* On the other hand, nuclear v/eapons would be reduced to very vague levels 
v/-hich, moreover, would depend on the no less vague conclusions reached by experts 
after examinin;* the situation. 

The United States plan not only provides for the retention of nuclear weapons, 
but makes it possible to continue manufacturing them. True, it refers to liiaitations 
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on production. Bui with constant technicrA progress being made and scientists 
continuing their laboratory experiments, might not the reduction in the quantity 
of nuclear weapons be compensated, even with an advanta^ge, by the production of an 
improved nuclear weapon? 

I should also like to drav/ attention to another important difference # The 
iimerican plan advocates reducing the armed forces of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to a level of about one million men, that is to say, a reduction similar 
to that provided for in the Soviet plan* Under the ijnerican plan, however, these 
forces would not be armed in the same wa^T- as under the Soviet plan. They would be 
fully equipped with modern arms and with nuclear weapons a,nd rockets of reduced, 
but still enormous potential, v/hereas under the Soviet plan they would only have 
conventional armaments ♦ That confirms once more the ineffectiveness of the system 
of proportional reduction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and of nuclear weapons 
themselves - the system which hlx ^ Dean again attempted to defend today. 

Even in the sixth year of the execution of the American plan, that is to say 
at the end of stage II, the danger of a surprise attack with nuclear v/eapons and 
the danger of the outbreak of a nuclear war would not have been reduced by this 
system. It can be maintained, on the contrary, that these dangers would have 
increased, for, pexrallel with its partial disarmament measures, the American plan 
provides for a system of control v/hich, being disproportionate to the disarmament 
measures, would be able to reveal the state and disposition of the troops of the 
other party. Ivlr. Dean confirmed this again today, when he said that the control 
of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles must be complete, even though they are to be 
reduced by an insignificant proportion. 

Is all this in any way comparable with the measures proposed by the Soviet 
lfc.ion? 

Hor can we ignore that the large-scale disarmament measures included in the 
first and second stages of the Soviet plan v^ould have a profound and positive 
effect on the economic and social development of the world, both in the highly- 
developed countries and in those in process of development. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to recall the conclusions of the 
Consultative Group on the Economic and Social Consequences of Disai^mament which 
found, inter alia,, that to provide the developing countries with a per capita 
increase in national income of between 1 and 3 per cent per year, the highly 
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developed countries would have to increase their financir.l aid and investment 
by at least $15,000 million a year. This aiiiount could easily be provided by 
the release of the enormous sums now devoted to ..military purposes. 

In view of the great needs of the developing countries, only radical" 
disarmament. measures like those provided for in the Soviet draft can quickly bring 
substantial assistance to the countries faced with difficulties in their . economic 
development — difficulties vrhich, we must add, were not of their o-^m making. 

Disarmament under the American plan does not gxiarantee that the funds which 
would ensure an improvement in their situation will be allocated to the economic 
development of the developing countries. That is not only because the American 
^lan does not provide for the transfer of such funds for those purposes, but 
also, and mainly, because the measures proposed in the ijnerican plan are much more 
limited in scope and do not include complete elimination of the most expensive 

weapons • 

I should also like to make a few ccnDients on the provisions of the two plans 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. Under the Soviet plan^ 
the armed forces of States made available to the Security Coun.cil under Article 43 
of the United Nations Charter v/ould be ready^ during the second stage, for possible 
use umder Article 42 of the Charter. "2110 ijnerican plan, on the other hand, 
advocates the establishment of what it calls a United Nations Peace Force, but 
completely ignores the relevant articles of the Charter. It thus implies that 
the force could be used for action outside the framework of the Charter — action 
in which, need we add, it might employ the nuclear weapons with which the United 
States wishes to provide it. 

ijHLother example of how attempts are being m.ade to infringe the United Nations 
Charter is the provision in the iunerican plan for the development of rules of 
international conduct for relations between States, which would come into force 
as general and cor-iplete disarmament was carried out. The whole basis of this 
ijnerican concept, v/hich is not derived from the principle of the sovereign equality 
of States but entails the introduction into international life of certain new 
rules dra^vn up by a new legislative body, must suggest reservations on our part. 
As can be seen from stage II, section G, paragraph 2 (EHDC/30, p. 25), this body 
could impose on States, in their international relations, rules of conduct 
established by itself. 
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Similar comments come to mind on examining the United States proposal 
concerning the establishment of another new body, the United Nations Peace 
Observation Corps. The United Kingdom representative sought to reassure us by 
asserting that, since this body would function within the frameY/ork of the 
United Nations, it could not weaken it. This argument is not convincing* The 
heart of • the problem, is not whether it is sought to set up new bodies within the 
lAiited Nations or outside itj, but whether this is to be done in conformity with," 
or contrary to, the letter and spirit of the Charter, which lays do\m. the rules 
for Uiited Nations activities. 

All this leads to the conclusion that the Western delegations foresee the need 
for an extensive revision of the United ilations Charter, consequent on the drafting 
of the treaty on general and complete disarmament. I shall pass over the procedural 
side of the question, in particular the' fact that the Eighteen-ilation Committee has 
no authority to review the Charter, which in any case prescribes suitable procedure. 

Some fundamental questions demand our attention, however* ITlie.t is the purpose 
of duplicating, or in fact replacing, the United Nations Charter hy a new code of 
conduct in international relations? v/liy should disarmament reduce the value of the 
United Nations Charter as an instrument regulating relations between States? Why 
should the adoption of this new code be a condition for the transition to stage III 
of disarm^araent? i^ould it not croa^te a further obstacle to general and complete 
disarmament? 

The problems we have presented hero show that v/ith regard to second stage 
disarmament measures too, there are essential differences of conception between the 
American and the Soviet plans. The Soviet draft reflects a consistent desire for 
general and com.plete disarm.ament . In the United States draft, we are struck by 
the tendency to prolong the process by measures v/hich would take an inordinate 
length of tim.e, and which basically consist of quantitative limitations on armaments. 
TTe are convinced that the course chosen by the Western Powers- cannot lead to the 
objective so ardently desired by the peoples of the v/crld. Sterile and abstract 
concepts must be rejected in favour of measures vrhlch can really lead to the 
fulfilment of the tasks agreed on in the Principles of Septem.ber 1961. 
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Mr, Ili^SSAII (United Arab Republic); ■ I should like to thaiik Mr* Dean 
for his detailed clarifications on the questions, or the thoughts, of ray delegation, 
ITe had- not realized that our questions' would require so ranch tine and effort on the 
part of Mr. Dean. I should therefore like to apologize to hin for the trouble we 
have caused him.' l^/hile in fact v/e are very keen to meet the convenience of our 
two co-Chairmen, nevertheless I e^m convinced that the explanations and clarifications 
given by Ivlr. Dean today will prove to be very useful and fruitful when we -come to 
the real stage of negotiation. 

jVlr. CORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian) ; 
The Coramittee is nov/ considering in real earnest the proposals for the second stage 
of general and complete dis'armament . The delegations of the Soviet Union and 
the United States — the authors of the two documents submitted to the Committee 
for consideration — have given certain explanations. We have also listened to 
the comments and views of the delegations of a niLniber of ether countries. This 
diiscussion has brought out more clearly than before the decisive criteria which 
Tiiake it possible to judge whether a particular d_isarmament plan meets vital 
requirements, and whether it is in acccrdanco v/ith the aim of general ?.nd complete 
disarmament. 

The main difference between the present period, and previous times in regard 
to that field, the problems of which are being considered by the Committee, is the 
existence of nuclear weapons of mass destruction and the m.eans of their delivery in 
the hands of States. This fact has made a radical change in the nature of war. 

Humanity has experienced two world v/ars. These v/ere destructive wars, imposed 
on the peoples by the aggressive forces of Gorman imperialism. The number of 
casualties in these two wars is calculated in tens of millions. But even this woe 
and suffering cannot be compared with the consequences of a nuclear war. If the 
aggressive forces succeed in unleashing such a war, it v/ill entail a, real national 
disaster for a number of States, whose territory will be turned into deserts 
scorched by atomic blast. Neither the water barrier of the oceans nor mountains 
will afford any protection against the conflagration of such a vrar. This is the 
girievous but inexorable truth. It is the duty of governments, aware of their 
responsibility toY^ards the peoples, to take realistic, effective measures to avert 
the threat of a nuclear war and to prevent a nuclear catastrophe. This is hoY/ the 
people understand this matter and this is wha,t they demand from the disarmament 
negotiations . 
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For this reason there is something particularly nonstrous about the 
endeavours which we observe in some Western countries, above all in the United States 
and the Federe.l Republic' of Germany, to glorify nuclear weapons and to propagate in 
numerous books and articles the necessity of using nuclear weapons for settling 
international disputes. Activities of this kind which directly jeopardize the 
cause of peace and the security of the peoples, make it extremely necessary to 
take drastic .measures against war propaganda in general and nuclear war propaganda 
in particular. Nuclear barbarism cannot be stopr>ed by verbal a^Dpeals and ethics, 
by sermons about loving one^s neighbour. States must assume hard and fast, 
definite obligations, ag proposed by the Soviet delegation in its amendments to the 
draft declaration on the prohibition of war propagr^nda. 

The peoples of all countries have clearly expressed their a^ttitude to nuclear 
vre.T and to nuclear weapons of mass destruction. They demand that nuclear weapons, 
and the threat of a nuclee^r war, should disappear from the face of the earth forever. 
This Y/ill of theirs cannot be ohscured by arguments to the effect that the peoples 
are not afraid of every kind of war, but of a sudden or accidental v/ar, as the 
representative of Italy would have us believe. Ordinary people Iznow that the key 
to the prevention of we.r is the prohibition and elimination of nuclear " weapons and 
the means of their delivery. For this reason they assess any proposal from the 
point of view of \7hether it guarantees the fulfilment of this most urgent and vital 
task. 

¥e are now discussing the second stage of disarmament. On this depends how 
matters, will develop ™ v/hether there will be a turning point and the world will 
become a new one, a world Y/ithout weapons, or v/hether matters will go into reverse 
toYT-ards a new upsurge in the arms race. ¥e believe that only the first course is 
possible, but in order that it should become a reality, Y/e must firmly close all 
outlets and loopholes for a. retrogressive movement and to eradicate that which is 
noYT" the basis and pivot of the modern war machine — nuclear weapons. 

This is the ste>rting point of the dra.ft treaty on general and complete • 
disarmament submitted by the Soviet Government. The destruction of the means 
of delivery in the first stage of disarmament in accordance with our draft treaty 
vrill in practice exclude the possibility of a nuclear Y/ar breaking out. I stress 
^e fact that this Y/ill be excluded in practice o Mid. the implementation of the 
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second stage, during which nuclear weapons themselves will be destroyed, will 
conplete the solution of this problem and Y/ill make it completely impossible for 
a nucl-eaj?- war to- break out* 

j;ir. Dean ascribed .to us the intention to make cur disarmament plan more 
attractive by our emphasising that the implementation of the Soviet plan would 
mean" putting an Biid. to the danger of a nuclear war hy the end of the first stage. 
However, it is clear to everyone that if the Soviet proposals are attractive to 
the peoples, it is not because of their face value, but because they are in 
accordance v/ith the peoples^ innermost desires and express the dem?.nds of our 
times. -The Soviet proposals ensure within a period of approximately eighteen 
months the actual elimination of the danger of a nuclear war, since States v/ould 
no longer have the means of delivering nuclear weapons to their targets. Yes, they 
ensure that three years after the treat^^ ccmos into force, by the Q-nxi of the 
second stage' of disarmament, the danger of a nuclear war would disappear completely 
and for ever. States will not have the material resources for waging such a warv 
This is a fact which is reflected in the Soviet draft treaty, and it cannot be 
refuted. 

At the meeting on 25 Ilay the representative of the United States, Mr. Dean, 
a-Dpealed for a realistic approach to the solution of the problem of general and 
complete disarmament taking into account international conditions as they are. 
He saids 

^^e have to address curselvcs to what T-re xirid. in the world of today, 
whether we like it or not. V^e have got to address ourselves to world 
conditions as they are. ¥e have got to look with a hard sense of 
reality at the' current world environment ...'^ ( ELE;C/W.42, -0.20) , 
•Unfortunately the real attitude of the United States, as it appears from the 
discussions in the Committee, is in striking contrast with this statement and is 
very far from taking into account the actual situation v/hich exists in the world. 
lie .dd not. see a sober, practical approach in the United States proposals. They do 
not solve the main problem of the present time — the problem of eliminating the 
danger .of a nuclear -war I they do not solve this problem either in the first 
or the ■secand or even- in the •third stage. 
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On 28 May r/lr. Dean confirmed this when he pointed out, in explaining the 
United States proposals^ that under the United States proposals, and I quote: 

"♦•• this would leave some nuclear weapons at the end of stage II, just as 

it would leave some nuclear delivery vehicles*'^ ( g]:-]DC/PV>43^ :>« 18) 
Y/Iiat else is needed to start a nuclear war? Nothing, except an order — and you 
call this a realistic plan for general and complete disarmament! 

ivir. Dean asserted that the United Sta^tes outline of basic provisions is 
the most practical approach to the elimination of the threa^t of nuclear war« And 
he sees the practical aspect of this in a gradual reduction of the dangerous proportions 
of nuclear war. But can we take these arguments seriously if Yfe remember that 
during the whole process of disarmament under the United States plan. States would 
retain those elements, the combination of Y/hich mxakes it materially possible to 
start a nuclear war, nam^ely the nuclear weapons themselves and the means of 
delivering them to their target s« 

Ivlr. Dean appears to realize that his arguments are unconvincing and that the 
United States proposals: are indefensible. In order to bolster his position in 
some way he resorted to attacks on the Soviet proposals o I must say that the 
Western representatives were particularly zealous in using this device after we 
had already discussed the first stage, when it became clear hoYr inadequate the 
United St?ites proposals were for the m.ain disarm.ament tasks* Tae explanation is 
apparently quite simple. There are no weighty arguments against the Soviet proposals, 
no grounds for serious criticism of them, and in place- of this they try to substitute 
a battle of words with shortcomings of the Soviet draft treaty imagined by themselves • 

The draft .treaty subm^itted hy the Soviet Grovernment has been in the hands of 
the members of the Committee for some time. They have had time not only to read it 
but to study it carefully. But Mr, Dean^s statement has caused bewilderment. For 
example, he asserted that the Soviet draft treaty does not contain any proposal for 
the reduction or elimine.ticn of national military bases. Having said this, he began 
to conjure up a spectres that perhaps, under the Soviet plan, national bases would 
be eliminated only in the third stage, but even this was vague and imprecise. Then 
followed a rhetorical statements 

"¥e see no reason whatsoever to wait until stage III ,.♦'* ( EI-n)C/PVo43» p, ) 

Your fears are needless, LIr* Dean, You have imagined them yourself, you have 
become their victim, and you want to scare others as well. 
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Here is wha-b is stated in paragraph 3 of article 2 of the first stage of the 
Soviet draft treatys 

"All living quarters, depots and special premises previously occupied by 
units being disbanded; as well as the territories of all proving grounds, 
firing ranges and drill grounds, shall be transferred for peaceful uses 
to the civilian authorities." (EIIDC/2, PolO) 
"v'/hat does this nean? It means that the points where the military units to be 
disbanded are stationed, in other words, national bases occupied by those units, 
will be dismantled. lou v/ill say that those are not bases but cantonments .and 
that you want something more technical. Very \rell then. 

Let us looh at article 5, paragraph 1 of the first stage of the Soviet draft 

treaty: 

"All launching pads, silos and platforms for the launching of rockets 
and pilotless aircraft, other than those pads that v/ill be retained 
for peaceful launchings under the provisions of irticle 15 of the 
present Treaty, shall be completely demolished. All instruments 
for the equipment, launching and guidance of the above mentioned 
rockets and pilotless aircraft shall be destroyed. All underground 
depots for such rockets, pilotless aircraft and auxiliary facilities 
shall be demolished." (EiMDC/2, p.) 
Is this not a definite and firm obligation to destroy national rocket bases? 
\7Iiere are there any such obligations, hb:. Dean, in any of the stages of your plan? 

Look further at article 6 on the elimination of bomber aircraft, and at 
article 7 on the elimination of vrarships and submarines which are vehicles for 
nuclear weapons, and you will see there precise obligations to elim.inate these 
types of national military bases. In. the first and second stages the Soviet treaty 
provides for the reduction of national military bases^ while in the first stage 
the most important bases will" be eliminated — the bases for the means of delivery 
of nuclear weapons. 

The example co;icerning national military bases is far from being the only one. 
I could adduce others. Let us take I/ir. Dean^s argument on 28 I.iay about the failure 

of the Soviet plan 

"...to stop production of conventional armaments'' and "its failure to 
make detailed provisions for specific reductions of existing conventional 
weapons stocks o.." (EIIDC/PV.43. 'o. l6) 
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Ve have already shown hy actual quotations fro-?, the provisions of the Soviet draft 
treaty that we propose a considerably larr^er reduction of conventional armaments 
than the Unitedi States does. Yfe have no desire to raise the question, but the 
statements made oy vfestem representatives compel us to d.o so. "v'fey should the 
CoDXiittee be led into the path of futile controversies and away from the obvious? 
V/liat is the aim of the Tfestorn representatives in doin^ this? 

L^lr. Dean asserted that the Soviet proposals would not lead to the elimination 
of the threat of nuclear war in the first sta£;e* His argument ran like this: "You 
see, the Soviet draft treaty v/ould not touch civilian vehicles capable of delivery 
of nuclear Y/eapons-'^ lie painted a gloomy picture of how nuclear bombs could be 
discharged through existing doorways and windows of civilian aircraft. He also 
talked about ship>s and trucks which could be loaded with delayed-action nuclear 
bombs and left somewhere in a port or inliabited place. It is true v/e noted that, 
although Mr. Dean also spoke about ships and trucks at the meeting, he evidently 
realized how naive such arguments were, and we no longer find them in the verbatim 
record, of the meeting. 

It is hardly necessary to engage iii polemics with the United States 
representative on all these matters. The arguments which we heard from him could 
be applied in regard, to adventurers of the type of the OAS, who are operating in 
France and. Algeria. But vro shall not expatiate on the question of to what extent 
it is out of place to use arguments of this kind in respect of States and governments. 

Apparently Lhr. Dean would like to cover up the indisputable fact that under 
the United States disarmament plan there will be no need for civilian aircraft, ships 
or lorries in. order to unleash a nuclear v/ar. It would only be necessary to press 
a button e.t the rocket launching pads, se3ad up bombers and give the order to surface 
vessels and submarines, carriers of nuclear weapons. This danger of a nuclear war 
starting at any mom.ent is a direct concom.itant of the United States disarm.araent 
proposals right up to their final stage, that is, for a period of not less than 
ten years according to the computation of the United States proposals themselves. 

It remains for me to c-^dd that the United States has taken care to ensure, as 
the United States representative^ was good enough to explain to us at one of the 
*m.eetings, that military rockets Y/ill alv/ays be ready for action. The United States 
intends to conduct tests of stockpiled rockets so that they do not become damp and 
unfit for delivering a nuclear blow. This is a fact, and it is recorded in the 
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verbatim records of the Committee* This is what you ought to speak about^ 

Vx. Dean, and not about imaginary gaps in the Soviet plan regarding the cessation 

of the production and testing of conventional types of armaments. 

Evidently realizing that, on the basis of the substance of the questions, he 
could prove the advantages of the United States disarmament plan over the Soviet 
one, }/lr. Dean resorted to formal arguments about the Soviet proposals not being , 
in accordance with the Ag-reed Principles for general and complete disarmament* 
However, his interpretation of the Agreed Principles was quite arbitrary* He 
said that the Agreed Principles mention the desirability of completing disarmament 
in every field but do not indicate in which stage the destruction of particular 
weapons should be completed. We agree that the Agreed Principles do not mention 
when particular types of weapons should be destroyed. In fact, no such task was 
set before the Agreed Principles. They had to define the general scope of general 
and complete disarmament, but the specific methods and time-limits for implementing 
the measures were to be worked out in the disarmament agreement. That is precisely 
the task of the Eighteen-ilation Committee on Disarmament. 

One may say with much greater justification that the Agreed Principles do not 
stipulate that disarmament should be extended over an indefinite period and that 
the compiilsory elimination of all t3rpes of weapons should be completed on the last 
day of the implementation of the disarmament programme. No 5 the Agreed 
Principles are based on a different concept^ namely, speedy and effective implementation 
of general and complete disarmament* 

Mto Dean has tried to create the impression that we do not understand correctly 
the purport of gradualness in disarmament. He interpreted the word "stage" as 
though it corroborated the United States proposal for a percentage reduction. One 
may well ask what would be the point of having stages if they have essentially one 
and the same content. At the meeting on 28 i/Iay Mr. Dean explained that the theme 
of stage II of the United States treaty outline was like that of stage I. 
(EiIDC/PV.43, p*12) However, in that case the real meaning of stages is lost since 
the whole disarmament progxamme would ihen be one single uniform stage. In such a 
situation the stages would have a- completely artificial purpose, namely, simply 
to divide up the implementation of the disarmament programme and create the 
conditions for halting or even putting an end to it. 17ould not this be the outcome 
of the IMited States demand for the right of veto over transition from stage to 
stage, which Ifr. Dean has confirmed today? 
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The purport of a stage is the opposite to what lit* Dean asserted* It is to 
solve in the course of disarmament the various problems which are determined both 
by the military and political situation and by the actual content of disarmament. 
That is precisely what is contemplated in the Soviet draft treaty « 

Mr. Dean repeated the arginnents which we had heard earlier from the IMited 
Kingdom representative that the gradual reduction of military establishments 
provided for under the IBiited States plan would maintain what he called the 
"existing pattern", namely, the same or virtually the same situation as exists at 
the present time. We have already pointed out the danger inherent in such an 
approach. If we -.^translate I/!r. Dean's a'rguments into simpler language, what they 
amount to in substance is that the present dangerous situation, where the peoples 
live in fear of a nuclear war, would be maintained during disarmament. 

Ivlr. Dean tried to justify this by the need to ensure balance in the disarmament 
process. He spoke about this again this morning. The further our negotiations proceed, 
the clearer it becomes that the ttiited States sees the whole purpose of balance in 
the retention of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery, and in that alone, 
right to the end of the disarmament process. To the ISaited States a world without 
nuclear weapons would for some reason be an unstable one. 

In his statement on 28 Ifey Mr. Dean asserted that the elimination of nuclear 
weapons in stage II 

".♦.would alter the relative military strength of the NATO and Warsaw 

Pact Powers, would cause serious imbalance in the existing military 

mix ..." ( Biroc/PV.43. 730.3) 
If v/e say that there would be no longer be any possibility of a nuclear war being 
waged either by NATO or the Warsaw Pact countries, then it is true that the mix 
would alter J a nuclear ymx would become impossible. But that is one of the main 
purposes of our negotiations. There are, however, no grounds for asserting that 
the relative military strength of the NATO and Warsaw Pact Powers wotild alter, 
since conventional armaments would be equalized ♦ 

Mr* Dean maintained that the Soviet Ihion^s proposals for the elimination of 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles in stage I and of the nuclear weapons themselves 
in stage II would be impracticable from the point of view of increasing confidence 
between States, ^ut this argument is groundless^ ^?hen the ever-present threat of an 
appalling nuclear conflict continually looms over the heads of the peoples, no 
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measures can re-establish confidence sufficiently. On the contrary, the destruction 
of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles and the nuclear weapons themselves, as the 
Soviet Union proposes, would within a short period build a firn basis for the 
establislnnent of normal international relations, relations based on confidence 
and. co-operation. 

Despite many artificial questions^ Lir* Dean's statements have clearly shown 
that the substance of the differences between the sides in regard to stages I and II 
consists in the disarmament measures themselves and, above all, the nuclear 
disarmament measures- Tfe think that the time has come to make the matter quite 
clear and to ask the United States delegation whether the United States is prepared 
to accept, v/ithout any reservations, the obligation to prohibit and eliminate 
nuclear weapons. A straightforward answer must be given to this question. Our 
answer is: Yes, the Soviet Union is prepared to accept this and insists on it. 
It is now up to the United States to give its answer. 

One further remark. Irir. Dean has asserted that he notes in the Soviet 
delegations^ s position a definite tr-end towards relegating verification to a 
subordinate and less effective role in the overall programme. The Soviet Union is 
far from underestimating the role of verification, as the members of the .Committee 
car- see. from the draft treaty submitted by us and the control measures incorporated 
in each stage of it. However, if we intend to conduct businesslike negotiations, 
it is essential to see the clear inter-rel .tionship between disarmamenti measures 
and control measures and to put them in a proper perspective. Tfe consider that 
the discussions in the Comi:iittee have shcv/n very clearly that the control measures 
should be determined by the disarmament measures. In this sense control measures 
are subordinate and subservient. It is not a question of any trend on the part 
of the Soviet delegation but of the real state of affairs," the real disarmament 



'process. 



I must say that remarks ma.de by I/ir., Dean and Sir Liichael T^right at recent 
meetings indicate that vie are once again encountering the already familiar attempts 
to ^)ush disarmament measures into the background. In the past, attempts of this 
kind, the gist of v^hich is to substitute control over armaments for disarmament, 
have inevitably led the negotiations into an im.passe. T^e do not want a repitition 
of the past and for this reason we cannot disregard Ivir. Dean^s statement, 
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since its purpose Y^as to justify the need for control over retained arraaments. 
:-Ie stated literally the following?: 

"This is a real problem for all of us. It is a matter of substance 
and one to Y^hich we must address our nest careful attention." ( SMDC/PV.42t p.l6) 
The main difficulties, however, as we now clearly see as a result of our 
meetings, do not lie in ouestions of control, but in the disarmament measures 
themselves. The Soviet delegation would like to draw the attention of the members 
of the Committee to pare of the verbatim record of the meeting on 28 May 
(EIIDC/PV.43). 'vTIiat does it say on this page? It says that, regardless of what 
system of control and inspection the Soviet Union agrees to, whether it be a zonal 
or any other system, the United States will net agree to the elimination of nuclear 
weapons in stage II. lie are justified in doubting whether the United States will 
agxee at all to the elimination of nuclear weapons? we are led to this conclusion 
hy the numerous reservations in the United States draft treaty. 

In any case it is beyond dispute — and this was clearly stated by Ivtr. Dean — 
that the United States is not prepared to accept the elimination of nuclear weapons 
in the second stage, regardless of any control. It is therefore not a question of 
control. This is the crux of the matter, and all the arguments of Lir. Bean and 
of his United Kingdom colleague about the inadequacy of the Soviet proposals in 
this respect are 0J::ly a manoeuvre and an attempt to divert attention from the main 
point — from, the unYfillingness of the United States to settle .indeed the problem 
of nuclear disarmament in the first pla<cc. 

We must say frankly tha^t it W8.s strange to see how the United Kingdom 
representative, Sir Kichael vTright, expended so much effort on the question of 
detecting weapons "under the jacket". Hoy/ can such statements help us in our work 
if the "vV^e stern PoY/ers are not prepared to accept complete elimination of nuclear 
Y/eapons not only in the first, but in the second or even in the following stage? 
"^Hie very problem of weapons "under the jacket" sounds artificial coming from the 
lips of the representatives of those States who insist on retaining nuclear weapons 
and the means of their delivery throughout the entire process of disarmament^ and 
give no firm, assurances that they will not be retained in the future. Wiy look 
for weapons "under the jacket" if the Y/eapons rem^ain, so to speak, openly, on a 
legal basis? The Western representatives do not like the word espionage, but 
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there cannot be anythinr else when with the existence of huge perirdtted stocks of 
v/eapons under the United States plan, people ream about the territory of States 
in search of vreapons ."under the jacket". 

Wishinr to impress upon us the conplexity of control ^ Sir Lichael 'bright 
put forward as an example the discovery in the Soviet Union of a powder ma^-azine 
dating frcra the time of Peter the Great, He obviously wanted to instil the idea 
that it took almost two centuries to find a concealed stockpile • \7e do not dispute 
the fact that this find v/as interesting^ but for whom? for the science of history 
or for disarmament? We knovr that in the United Kingdoni archaeological excavations 
are also carried out and weapons fror.: even more ancient times are found — from the 
days of Julius Caesar, Should we therefore regard this also as proof .of the 
difficulty of control? Apparently the desire of the Western ?o\7ers to r\mi;iage in 
other people's affairs is so great the/o they are prepared to turn control over 
ar::iar:ents into archaeological excave/bions. 

In a number of statements the Soviet delegation has made it clear that we 
provide for full control over those arms which are destroyed in accordance with the 
agreement. Our draft treaty ensures appropriate control also over the reduction of 
armaments, i'his control is such as to give all parties to the treat3'' the assurance 
that the disarmament obligations are being c-mplied with, Horeover, as we move 
forward;, as States pass on to further measures of disarmament, the scope of control 
will be extended o The Soviet delegation has already had an opportunity of showing 
how wide will be the control established in the second stage of disarmxament , 
?::actically the whole war industry, with the exception of the extremely limited part 
engr^ged in the production of the least dangerous types of armaments, will be under 
control • Only an insignificant part of the m.ilitary potential of States will remain 
outside control o 

In his sbatem.ent on 25 May, Mr, Dean touched again on the question of 
transition from one stage to the next. He dealt with this question again today. 
In our previous statement, Yrhen vie ane.lysod the Soviet and United States proposals 
for transition frcm the second to the third stage, we showed that the United States 
proposals actually provide unlimited opportunities for any perm.anent member of the 
control ccinicil and the Security Council to interrupt the process of disarmament. 
In its draft, the United States provides States with an opportunity to avail 
themselves of a wide range of pretexts, not even related to disarmam.ent itself, in 
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order to put an end to disarmament and to frustrate the implementation of the 
trer/oy* The United States has not even attempted to refute cur arrujnents because 
they are so self --evident • Instead^ I.;x. Dean set about interpreting^- the Soviet 
proposals in his cTrn way, a,nd ascribed to the Soviet Union the desire to have at 
least two vetos in re/^ard to transition from one stare to the next. He repeated 
this once a^^ain today ♦ 

The Soviet delegation deems it necessary to. say, with a full sense of 
responsibility, that Y/e do not provide' for any veto on transition from one stage 
to the next, lie have alree^dy quoted passar-es from the memorandum of the Soviet 
Government explaining our a^Dproach to the question of how decisions should be 
taken in the international disarmament organize^tiono These pe.s sages showed that 
there is no question of a?2y kind of veto in the transition from one stage to the 
next in the Soviet draft treaty. 

However, l/h: <, De£.n built up his assertions regarding the desire of the Soviet 
Union to obtain the right of veto, on various cooputr/tions concerning the 
composition of the international disarmament orge^nization. It is not^to his liking 
that we consider it essential, in settling the question of the co::r:position of the 
international disarmament organization, to take into account the existing situation 
in the world -— that is to say the existence of three main groups of States* 
Lr. Dean said the/o the United States is reluctant to acceprt such a division of the 
world into three r/roupse However, lir . Dean, it is not a question of what we would 
like. v7e v/ould also like to see a different v/crld but not, of course, the one 
you would like to see. However, v/e approach the question as reasona^ble people 
and take into account whr.t actually exists- The existence of three hipcoups of 
States does not depend either on your wish and will or on cur own^ it is- brought 
about by the objective course of history, And if you point out the need to take into 
a^ccount the real situation in the world, let us indeed take into account this real 
situation and draw the appropriate conclusions also in constructing the international 
disarmament organization.. 

Mr. Dean does not like article 4C in the draft treaty submitted by the Soviet 
Xliicn. But what does this article stand for? . It stands for the same need to 
take into accoimt the ree>l international situation, lie have created the United 
nations and invested the Security Council of this organization with the main 
responsibility for maintaining r)eace through rat tho •:T:..r;:d. TI:.o Gcviet Uo.i^n starts 
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fron the promise that in iraplenenting general and complete disarmament our efforts 
must be directed toY/ards strengthening the United Nations and its capacity to 
maintain and consolidate international peace and security* Indeed^ if; after 
the beginning of general and complete disarmament^ any State should undertake 
action directed against international peace and security^ what could we do and what 
steps should we take ? Quite naturally, we would have to appeal to the Security 
Council as the Charter of the United Nations obliges us to do-. This question is 
certainly not linl^ed with the question of control or of transition from one stage 
to the next^ as Lir* Dean artificially asserted* 

The Soviet Union makes a clear distinction betvT-een questions of peace and 
security;^ vz-hich cone within the province of the Security Council , and questions 
coming within the scope of the implementation of disarmament measures and of 
control over them.j> which appertain to the functions of the international 
disarmament organization* These are two separate questions* 

It follovfs from Iv'Iti. Dean^s statements that the United States does not like the 
clear distinction of functions as between the international disarmament organization 
and the Security Council ^ which is dravm hy the Soviet Union* This dislike was 
revealed even more clearly, as is often the case, in the statement of the 
representative of Italy^ IvJr* Cavalletti, at the meeting on 24 May* He saids 
^'I personally should like the disarmament organization to enjoy 
wider powers than those provided, particularly, in the Soviet piano 
According to this plan, the disarmament organization would simply take 
note of facts and would have no further powers*" (ENDC/PV^41, •p«3l) 
This statement by i.2r« Cavalletti is very noteworthy^ It shows that the Y/estern 
Powers would like to invest the international disarmament organization not, only 
with the functions of control but also military and political functions^ However, 
this line of theirs is nothing but a line aimed at undermining the United Nations 
and weakening the Security Council as the main organ for maintaining general peace 
and security^* Such a line dees not correspond either to the interests of peace 
or to the interests of disarmament » 

¥iTm Cavalletti ^s remark indicates the real reason for the ¥estern Powers^ 
dislike of article 40 of the Soviet draft treaty o The point, of course, is not 
that this article allegedly makes it possible for the Soviet Union to impose a 
veto on any particular control measure* The artificiality and lack of foundation 
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of these assertions are quite obvious* The point is that this article is aimed at 
supportin^^ and further stren,:/thenin>;^ the United IJaticns and its main organ — the 
Security Council. Its role in maintainin£:,' international peace and security is 
obviously not to the likinc of the ^festcrn Pov/ers \7ho would like- to usurp the 
ri^'hts of the United Nations and to create an international disarnament organization 
in the. form of some kind of world policeman, having at his disposal lar^^e armed 
forces — I^/ir« Dean even admitted the possibility of these forces- being equipped 
with nuclear weapons ~ for the purpose of interfering in the internal affair? . 
of States and for subjugating peoples. 

The United Kingdom representative, Sir Michael Wright, tried to dispute our 
conclusion that the proposals. of the Western Pcv/ers are aimed at undermining the 
UJiited Nations. The representatiye of Poland spoke about this today and gave, it 
seems to us, a correct answer on this...subject . Sir Michael 'bright built up his 
arguments on the fact that the international disarmament organization and the armed 
forces for maintaining peace Y/ill be organs of the United Nations. But the whole 
question is, on the basis of .what provisions will they operate? And the fact that 
the creation of armed forces of the United Nations in the United States plan is not 
based on Article 43 of the Charter of the United Rations shows that the Western 
Pov/ers have in mind to subordinate these armed forces not to the Security Council 
but to some other organ, perhaps the .international disarmament organization. 
Experience shows that' the label .does nqt always correspond with the contents, 
particularly in such questions as international armed forces. Unfortunately, we 
have already iiad' bitter ;. experience in this regard in the Congo. 

The United Nations, as determined hy its principles and as is laid down in 
the Charter, is an organization of States and not a supra-national organization. 
It is a foriim for co-ordinating the efforts of States in the task of maintaining 
peace and developing businesslike peaceful co -operation. The development of these 
functions of the United Nations is the right way to strengthen the United Nations 
and to implement the provisions of its Charter. 

But in what direction are the 7festern Powers driving? 

"It would be to give confidence that if any nation had arms hidden 

^ under the jacket* or v/ere^ tempted to disregard its obligations, 
''United Nations action would be swift and effective." ( B_NDC /Py_. 43 . p .1 ) 
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Thai is what Sir Michael ^rir-hi said- What swift and effectivo. action, of the 
United Nations forces Co you have in niinc^ Sir Michael T/right? To start a war, 
to occupy States with the forces for the na^intenance of peace^ and, moreover, 
to start a war for any reason, under any pretext? Sir Michael \7rirht puts forward 
as a reason for "swift and effective" action by the forces for the i-iaintenance of 
peace the supposition that a State had failed to conply with its obligations. From 
studying the United States proposal we know that in it, apart frorj the undertakings 
directly concerning disarmament and control, there are also included definite 
political obligations — for instanee, to adopt "rules of international conduct"* 
It YTOuld appear that refusal to accex^t such rules, according to Sir Michael Yfright, 
is an adequate reason for military repression » 

mere is the implementation of the basic task for which the United Nations 
was created — the task of arranging and developing co-operation between States 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes? It is e/bsent. Instead, vye are to have 
imposed upon us the creation of a world policeman, who according to the simile of 
Sir Michael 77right, will search citizens and their homes, that is States* It is not 
an international disarmament organization, subordinate to the United Nations and 
acting in accordance Y7a.th the United Nations Charter which you are proposing, 
Sir Michael Wright, but a police system over States • Of course, no one can agree 

to this- 

¥e object to this most strongly, and precisely for this reason in the Soviet 
draft treaty all actions for maintaining peace and security, including the 
formation and utilization of international armed forces^ are distinctly and clearly 
entrusted to the Securit^^ Council in complete conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations* This is our interpretation of articles 40 and 42 of our draft « 
But we shall revert to a more detailed ana^lysis of these articles when we have 
finished considering the questions of the second and third stages of disarmament* 

i^^ . GQDBER (United Kingdom): I had not intended to Y/eary my colleagoies 
today with a speech, but the last speech to which yre have listened x^rovokes me to 
say just one or two words ^ I hope not to c.etain my colleagues long- 

The speech to which Y/e have just listened Y/as really rather extraordinary* 
It was a som.ewhat muddled, I think, and diffuse attack upon the Y/hole Yfestern 
axop^roach to our negotiations* Naturally I shall Y/ant to study what has been said, 
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and x^rcbably to cone back to it at a later stage • l/ly chief regret about the speech, 
though;, was that it ^ms wholly unconstructive* Indeed, it did not seem to further 
our discussions at all» It ranged ovei* a tremendously wide field*. Our Soviet 
colleague Y/as rather free with his criticisn of his Western colleagues* 'At an ' 
early stage in his speech he said, "Ve do not see a sober approach in the proposals 
of the United States J^ He went on, just a^fter that, to say that nuclear weapons 
and nuclear weapon -vehicles Y/ould still remain at the end of stage II. And then 
soniewha^t dramatically he said, "And yet you call this general and complete 
disarmament J' That was vrhe/o 1 took down, and I hope I have it right- Y/hat an 
extraordinary thing to say I Nobody on the Western side has pretended that at the" 
e':i€. of stage II we shall have reached general and complete disarmament. This was 
an attempt to vilify and distort the Western position, and I see no purpose in it 
a.t all — ho purpose whatever* 

Our Soviet colleague knows Just as well as any of us what the Western position 
is* Our Soviet colleague knows that, under the United States plan, we in the 
West axe seeking a steady approach to this matter — - a realistic approach, I would 
say to him — andi. that at the end of sta,ge III we shall have general and ccmplete 
disarmament* I would rather progress vzith'a plan which I thiiiLc is capable of being 
carried out and which will in the end reach general and complete disarmament" 
than with a plan y/hich is so unrealistic that it has little chance of ever being 
imxDlemented at all* 

After this" attack I/ir, Zorin went on to sa.y-^- and again I ho^e I got his words 
right — "the Western representatives v/ith particular zeal had recourse to methods 
of attacking Soviet proposals when it became clear that the Western proposals were 
inadequate." Well-, if we have'had recourse to attacking the Soviet proposals^ 
I think we have received our fair share in return, and what wc hee^xd this morning 
is a pretty good example of it* The truth is that the attacking has been very 
much on the "other side, ' But he said that we had done' this with particular ' zeal 
when it became clear that the Western proposals were inadequa,te, I would submit 
to my colleagues around the table that one thing that has become abundantly clear. 
is that the Yfestern proposals are realistic, very realistic, not inadequate at all^ 
i^-DA that they do mount up to something which, we can all conceive of as being 
capable of implementation* If one. applies, the same objective consideration to the 
Soviet proposals In their present form, one would find it very difficult to say 
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that that could be done* I have said on nany occasions that of course I vrauld be 
willing to hear and consider reasons Yihy certain things should be chanred; yet to 
darin the whole \Testern proposals in this way seeas to me to be quite absurc , 

A little later on in his speech cur Soviet collea£;ue said — and a£-:ain I hope 
I have pot his words right ™ that u-ider the Soviet plan the elimination of nuclear 
weapons in stage II will complete the task of making nuclear war impossible* He 
went on to say that the Soviet proposals Y/culd ensure that within the period of 
eighteen racnths that nuclear war could not tr.ke place, A little later he saids 
^'Iluclear war will then be impossible* '::h±3 is a fact recorded in cur Soviet draft 
treaty and it cannot be denied*'^ Well, I, for one, deny it straight away, and I 
ceny it for the simple reason that unless our Soviet colleague can convince us of 
the effectiveness of verification measures to accompany his proposals, neither he nor 
anyone else around this table can show tha,t those nuclear weapons or their vehicles 
will in fact have been destroyed* I have said many tiaes that these two things 
must go together 2 and simply .^vr it ing it into the terms of a treaty document does 
not bring about, as by a magical wave of the wand, the elimination of these armaments. 
It has to be carried cut, and it has to be shov/n to have been •ca.rried cut* 

So I say to I/Ir* Zorin that these extravagant phrases of his, these imaginative 
-phrases, do not carry us very much farther o.long the road towards disarmament* 
Eo\7ever pleasant to the ear may be the somid of some of these Soviet proposals, what 
matters is wha,t happens Y;heh they come to be carried cut on the ground* I say to 
him that it is all very well to put forw^.rd proposals of this kind, but they must 
be shoyra to be realistic and they must be shov/n to be" such as ca.n be carried out to 
the satisfaction of ?.ll sides, sd that we may know, in the words used by my colleague 
Sir r/Iichael Wright the other day, none of them e.xe hidden "under the jacket". 
Lir* Zcrin has not m.a.de out his case in this respect, and extrav^.gant phra^ses are not 
£, substitute for sound concrete suggestions to overcome some of the difficulties. 

He referred us to some of the articles in his draft trePuty. He referred to 
the precise words" of articles 5, 6 £i,n:l 7. He also referred to paragraph 3 of 
article 11* This is all very laudatory, but again he ha^s not yet faced up ~ and 
heaven knows v/e have asked him enough times to do so — to how this can be effectively 
verified in such a manner as to provide satisf emotion. I have reminded him many 
times that, as he knov/s^ this verif ica.tion issue is one of the big problem.s 
confronting us, but I am. still waiting to hear any concrete proposals from him on 
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ho\T to overcome then. It is not sufficient merely to vilify what ethers rcimd 
this table have put forvrard, i)articulp.rly Y^hen, as in the case of the zonal proposal^ 
proposals have been put forward in a f-enuine attempt to try and understand the 
Soviet preoccupation with espionage. ' It is not sufficient to vilify these pronosalsi 
• our Soviet colleague still has the duty to come forvfard vrith his ovni proposals to 
solve these particular difficulties. 

Ivir. Zorin went on to refer to the sur;restion niade by our United States colleague, 
and I think I made it too on a previous occasion — nanely, that in relation to 
ste:/£'e I if one tried altorether to eliminate nuclear v/eapon vehicles and left the 
nuclear armaments intact, a country vfhich wished to take adva^ntaje of the fact that 
others were disarmed of nuclear weapons would have the possibility of deliverinr^ 
a nuclear Y,reapon hy clandestine methods. lie said, as I understood hin: " Under 
the United States plan there would be no need, to use ships or trucks to deliver 
these nuclear v^eapons. One would only need to push a button." It is perfectly 
trues at the second" stafje that is all one would have to do; but one would know 
under the United States pla.n that "if one pushed a button there was sonecne at the 
other end who could push a button too. 

The point that we cf the '//est have made is that these things must be balanced, 
and it is the country that seeks clandestinely to retain certain armaments after 
they should have heen eliminated which can create the great damage. Admittedly, 
under the IMited States plan, in the first star.,'e and in the- second starve and until 
towards the end. of the third stage, this is still possible ^ it is possible today* 
this is what- Ve have pome here to tr3^ to eliminate. But my fear is that under the 
Soviet plan it Y/ould be possible for all time, because I do not believe those proposals 
a,re ca,pable of being carried out with the requisite def;;ree of cczifidence necessary 
for all Stat 6s. « That isniy real fear. 

' Our Soviet collea^^iie told us a little later in his speech that he is in 
favour of •realistic ^general and complete disarmament, implemented as speedily as 
possible -^- and I em^Dhasize the word "realistic". I must tell him that I do not 
thiiil- the proposals he has put to us so far are sufficiently realistic. 'l will not 
take it furthei^-: than tha,t. I merely ask him to look at the matter from the point 
of vi^w of -satrsfyinr the rest of us around the table that his proposals are indeed 
realistic. 
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Then he went on to a very odd arr-Tunent, I thought , when he began talking 
about the stages. He said there is no logic in using stages if the stages are to 
be similar; stages v/ould then only divide the process in such a way as to prevent 
the progress from stage .to stage. He told us the Soviet concept of stages is that 
they should solve different problems in different stages. That I found very strange 
indeed. It certainly is not borne out by the Agreed Principles, which talk quite 
clearly of an agreed sequence by stages with each measure and stage carried out 
within specified time-limits. The fifth Lgreed Principle, which has been quoted 
so many times, refers to the balance. There is nothing inherently wong in stages 
which divide up clearly and categorically a uniform reduction stage oy stage. I 
would have thought this was the obvious way to approach it. It is for those who 
wish to do it hy a series of staggered stages, with sudden starts and sudden stops 
in different stages, to justify why that type of stage is better than an ordered 
stage of graduated reduction. It is for our Soviet colleague to justify that. I 
submit to him that he has not as yet justified it. 

So I would say I do not see anything wrong in stages or steps being uniform, 
mien I walk up or down steps I like them to be uniform, I find it very jarring to 
find steps v/hich are not. It is the same in the disarmament process, I think. 

Then Ivir. Zorin said that under the United States plan during the disarmament 
process the present dangerous situation Y/ould be preserved, and that in the 
Uiiited States view a world vdthout nuclear weapons v/ould be an unstable world.. I 
do not thinlr that is the United States view at all. The United States view, and 
certainly my view, in relation to this is that a world without nuclear weapons, when 
we are all assured that others have also got rid of their nuclear .weapons, would be 
a very ag^reeable world, as would a v/orld without conventional T/eapons. But during 
the process we have got to be assured — on both sides; this is not a one-sided 
argument -- that this process is continuing fairly and properly. Therefore I do 
not. think that this sort of statement by our Soviet colleague is helpful at all. 

The question of the complete elimination in stage II of the nuclear vehicles, 
which he touched on in that context, is one aspect of this. For, again, there is 
this difficulty of verification which cannot be ignored, however much our Soviet 
colleagues v/ould like it to be. He went on to say — and I' was glad to hear him 
say this— that the Soviet Union does not underestimate the importance of control . 
But he went on to talk about the inter-relationship, as I understood it, between 
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disarmament and control. He followed this hy sayin£j that control measures are 
subordinate to disarmaments I would ar^ree with him to this extent^ that control 
measures obviously do not take precedence over disarmament; control measures 
become necessary only when disarmament is be(;;innin^ to take effects That is 
certainly true 5 they are to that extent subordinate* But they a,re very closely 
and indissolubly linked vdth disarmament, because if you have not got an adequate 
measure to give that confidence which so many representatives have talked about, 
then your disarmament Y/ill not proceed • The control measure is linl^ed with 
disarmament, and it njust be related to the araount of disarmament | there must be 
an amount of control sufficient to give confidence for that amount of disarmament 
to proceed, 

I have only one or. two very short, comments still to make. rir. Zorin said 
in relation to the Ifeiited States^ and the West as a whole, as I (rather, "¥e are 
entitled to doubt whether they will accept the elimination of nuclear weapons at 
all". A little later he said "The problem of concealment sounds artificial on the 
lips of Western representatives". I thou^^ht tnese were very damaging statements 
to make, indeed. I would say that there is not a shadow of justification for 
them., and they .do little good to our Conference* v7e in the 7/est are very anxious 
indeed to., eliminate these v/eapons. ¥e are also an^cious to know th^t others have 
eliminated theirs at the same time. That., I thinl::, is what really divides us on 
this. There is no question of being a^rtifical. \Ie have to be assured; we are willing 
•to throw av/ay our arms in the ^/"est as long as v/e know that others throw a\my theirs 
too. I do not think that is a very unreasonable attitude to adopt, but I do think 
it is extremely unreasonable for any representative round this table to impugn the 
motives of others and to doubt their sincerity in this regard.. 

I would suggest tha^t the Western plan and the proposals that have been put 
forward with it carry with them their ov/n conviction of realism and sincerity. I 
am prepared to be judged in relation to that by our colleagues round this table. 
I do not like it when some of our colleagues,' because they can find no adequate 
answers, to the arguments that have been put forward, seek to impugn our motives. 

There are several other, points tha,t I might have touched on, but time is 
getting on and I apologize for having taken so much time. I think it would have 
heen very wrong to allov/ a statement with so many incorrect remarks in it to go 
completely unchallenged at this stage-. I hope that our Soviet colleague will come 
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to the next meeting in a better frame of mind and mere willinr; to talk seriously 
vrith us about the- different parts of our various plans, ^at I ^7ant to do is to 
rnalie progress in regard to them. It is very . important that we should evaluate 
clearly. the differences between the plans and understand just what those differences 
amount to. It does not help if we merely start imputing; wronc motives to those 
who are in the negotiations with us- I hope that we can continue with our evaluation 
and that we can then get down, in due course, to the serious task of trying to reduce 
those differences and not to exacerbate them* 

^^ C^/ALLETTI (Italy) (translation from French); I only wish to say a 
feYr words and I shall not detain the Corir.iittee for long. 

The representative of the Soviet Union has told us many interesting things 
on vmich, I believe, we are. not in agreement, but which must be carefully 
considered ™ and we shall do so with pleasure . In particular, hov/ever, he made 
certain comments on the Italian Delegation's statements at the meeting on 24 May, and 
on these I should like to say a few words. 

I think ¥jc. Zorin asserted that I was opposed to proper application of the 
United Nations Charter and in favour of v/eakening the United ilations. I do not 
know whether those were his exact word^,. . for I was not able to take notes. His 
words will probably appear differently in the record, and in that case I hope the 
Soviet representative will excuse me, Hay I be allov/ed to tell lir. Zorin that 
that was not my intention? ^^/liat I said about the United Nations was as follows; 
"¥e envisage a strengthening of the United Nations, w^hose Charter 

did not foresee a completely disarmed Y/orld" . (ENDC/PV.41. page32 ) 

That v/as why I wont on to express the opinion that it was necessary for the 
disarmament process to be carried out easily, quickly and regularly. That was also 
why I considered the possibility of vesting certain powers in the disarmament 
organization rather than appealing at once to the Security Council, which would not, 
in fact, contribute to international harmony, since any appeal suggests a threat 



to the peace. 



It was for this reason that I saids 

^'One of the parties may fail to carry out certain disarmament measures 
through mere negligence and without any ill will. In such a case it 
would be a serious m.istake to suspend the application of the treaty 
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or to refer the matter to the Security Council, when a reconmenclation by 
th6 Disamanent Organization to the State concerned might suffice to 
rectify the situation." J Emc/W. 41, p. 32) 
I think the ain of these remarks is certainly not a weakening of the United Nations 
but, on the contrary, a r^ore harmonious and effective, execution, of the disarmaiaeht 
process • 

The Conference decided to issue the followin.r? coinraunique: 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament 

today held its forty -fifth plenary meeting at the Palais des Nations, 

Geneva, undier the chairmanship of Ivlrs. J^. i/^rdal, representative of 

Sweden. 

"The representatives of the United States, Poland, the United Arab' 

Republic', the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Italy made statements. 
"The next plenary meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 

31 May 1962, at 10 a.m." 



The meetinA' rose at 1»15 p^m . 



